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ECONOMIC.WARFARE 
By Coroner C. G. Vickers, V.C. 
On Wednesday, 25th November, 1942 


Tne Ricut Hon. THE Ear OF SELBORNE, P.C., Minister of Economic 
Warfare, in the Chair. 

THE CHAIRMAN, in introducing the Lecturer, said that there was no one better 
qualified to explain the work of the Ministry of Economic Warfase than Colonel Vickers. 
He was one of those men who, while pursuing peaceful avocations in our civil life without 
fame, were immensely competent and formed a great national reserve of knowledge and 
ability upon which England relied in times of crisis.: The men and women at the Ministry 
were doing a most vital job in the war, and although the fruits of their labours were 
not always apparent in the newspaper headlines, those who knew the inner facts know 
that many events of great importance had their origins in the work done by these 
‘‘back-room boys ” of the Ministry of Economic Warfare. 


LECTURE 


OR more than a hundred years, as I understand, this Institution has been 
Precsceeca to promote naval and milifary science. I hope it has had many 

lectures on Economic Warfare, because economic war is an integral part of 
naval and military science. When I say “economic war,’ I do not mean only 
that ‘part of the war which is fought with economic weapons, that part to which 
my Minister has just referred and which his Ministry controls; I mean all that 
part of the war which is aimed at economic objectives. 


Economic war is waged outside the enemy’s frontier by blockade—with all its 
modern refinements, by commodity control, shipping control, financial and economic 
pressure, diplomacy, pre-emptive purchasing; it is waged inside the enemy’s 
frontier and in his waters by the Navy, the Army, the Air Force, the executants 
of political warfare, and by all the millions who, consciously or unconsciously, are 
resisting inside German-occupied Europe. It is in that widest sense that I chiefly 
think of economic war and chiefly want to speak of it to-day—the attack on the 
enemy’s economic fighting power, on his power to keep his forces armed, equipped, 
munitioned, fed, mobile, which is, I suppose, the greatest single element in his power 
to resist, and therefore the greatest single objective of total war. 


So I would like to begin by considering what is this power to go on fighting, 
this economic war potential ; of what does it consist? How can it best be destroyed? 


That will lead us to take for a moment a very general view. If we could look down 


upon the world from some Olympian point of view, seeing it like an ant-heap, to 


‘observe its economic activity, I suppose our general impression would be of men 


with machines, harvesting stuff from the soil and the sea and digging it out of the 
ground ; carrying it about ; passing it through process after process, by successive 
applications of transport and power; and finally either consuming it or using it 
to make more machines. If we looked moré closely to see what it was that was being 
carried about, we should see that 75 per cent. of the whole was food and another 
Io per cent. was fuel. In other words, of the whole of the world’s raw materials, 
85 per cent. goes straight back into energy, whilst 15 per cent. takes care of all the 
rest—a ‘percentage which I always find very surprising. 


Food and fuel are peculiar not only in their bulk, but also in that they are 
fundamental, as nothing else is fundamental. They cannot be substituted. Human 
and mechanical energy reacts immediately to any restriction on their supply. Other 
things may have deferred effects: men ill-clothed can manage for a time; men 
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jll-housed can live in caves; machines ill-maintained may yet.go on running. But 
machines without fuel stop; men without food die. That is one of the most funda- 
mental facts of economic war. 


So it follows, though it is not perhaps a familiar idea, that wars, or indeed any 
other activities, are carried on by men with the energy left over after winning their 
daily bread. We think of war as a first charge on our activities. It-is not. It 
is a marginal charge. 


Nor is food and fuel-getting the only prior charge.. Those countries which 
have a substantial margin of energy have it because they are industrialized ; and 
for that very reason they have other prior commitments. Their industrialization— 
and therefore their margin—-depends on the one hand on industrial plant which, 
over a period, must be maintained ; on the other hand, on a high-degree of specializa- 
tion, which also must be maintained. Trams must run, public services must operate, 
shops must satisfy the elementary needs of urban life, if workmen are to do’ their 
60-hour or 50-hour or even their 40-hour week: There is a limit below which these 
activities cannot be cut without reducing that very surplus of activity which the 
cut is‘intended to increase. 


I am trying simply to establish the proposition that wars, like the building 
of Gothic cathedrals or anything else to which the restless spirit of man aspires, 
are achieved with the surplus activities of men; and that, therefore, any drain on 
an enemy’s total. fund of energy is good economic war. The war potential of a 
country is least misleadingly expressed in terms of the total man-hours and horse- 
power-hours which it can produce. 


Unfortunately, that over-simplification is qualified by two-troublesome factors 
which I want to mention—productivity and time. The result which a given. effort 
produces varies with circumstances, especially in war time. The effort needed for 
food-getting, for instance, varies surprisingly between one country and another, 
even between one industrial country and another. To-day it occupies, perhaps, 
one-third of the German labour force, but Jess than one-tenth of our own—a difference 
so great that if it stood alone it would nearly redress the inequality of our popula- 
tions! Why is it? Partly because we have access to those parts of the world’s 
surface where the primary food products are more easily produced ; whereas Germany 


‘is a country where, before the war, more than half even of the wheat came from farms 


of under fifty acres. That is important, but far more significant is the fact that most 
of the food which we import costs us to-day in man-hours no more than is needed 
to bring it. It may be paid for with pre-war savings or bought on credit or provided 
under Lease-lend. From the point of war economics’all these are the same, in that 
none of them calls for any.spending of the fund of energy needed to fight the war 
now. Our food-getters, as regards these imported products, are sailors. For that 
matter, according to the grim and short-term reckoning of war, Germany’s food- 
getters in the occupied countries are soldiers. 


Consider a sector of the armament industries here and in Germany at the 
outbreak of war. In Germany factories are already “‘ tooled up” and working, 
and the finished product is coming off the assembly lites ; while in England men.are 
still engaged in making tools or designing tools.or building factories to house tools 
which will one day produce the same product. They have before them months 
and years of creative, but ‘not, in a war sense, productive work, before British effort 
in this sector can become as productive as German effort. German war effort in those 
first months was more productive than ours for just the same reason that our food- 
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getting effort was more productive than theirs ; because it was partly paid for by 
effort which had already been put in before the war and need not be put in again. 


This is the place also to talk about raw materials ; because, apart from those 
basic energy materials to which I have referred, a shortage of raw materials.in war 
usually means, not idle men and idle machines, but men working harder than ever 
for less and less result. The classic example is the ersatz industries—rubber, textiles 
and oil—in each of which the same amount of effort produces either less in quantity 
or less in quality (or both) than if the natural product were used. But substitution 
is far more subtle than that. Copper may be short ; there may be too little copper 
wire for all the electric motors which are needed. Then let the motors be wound 
with aluminium wire; they can be made to work as well. But—somebody has to 
re-design the motor to make it possible to use the aluminium wire, somebody has to 
re-design the unit into which the motor fits, and somebody has to alter the plant 
that winds the wire, and someone has to make the new aluminium wire. So that 
particular shortage takes effect, not as a shortage of wire, but on the one hand in 
causing unproductive effort of skilled men who are wanted elsewhere, and on the 


_ other hand, ultimately, in a shortage of something else, in that case aluminium. 


So all shortages, with a few exceptions, boil down in the end, on the one hand, 
to labour more and more wastefully employed, throwing an ever greater and greater 
drain on the energy-fund, and on the other hand to an ever greater drain on the 
basic things that cannot be substituted—men, food, fuel, iron, timber, bauxite. 


In this review of war potential I have not yet mentioned the armament industries, 
that is, the three great industries on which modern war depends—the metallurgical, . 
the engineering and the chemical industries. It is very difficult to expand these 
industries in war time, as Japan is finding to her cost. Therefore the size of those 
industries with which a country embarks upon a war limits its effort. They may be 
a limiting factor, but, however great they are, they-cannot make good any deficiency 
in the other limiting factors, as is being abundantly proved in German Europe to-day, 
where productive capacity in available plant falls short of the materials and energy 
required to work it, 


One of the elements which has been most commonly overlooked in its effect 
on Germany’s war potential is loot. Loot is, in fact, a gift of millions of man-hours, 
whereby the victor’s labour force as a whole becomes capable of producing more 
result for less effort than it could otherwise have been. 


Before I leave this general part of my talk, there is one other idea which I want 
to give you. How is it that Germany in the five years between 1934 and 1939 was 
able to develop such strength ? The answer is, because she knew how to mobilize her 
human and material resources. Mobilization of a country’s man-power for war means 
establishing in their right proportions these three teams—the armed forces, the workers 
in armament factories, and the rest who are to serve the minimum needs of all, getting 
the food and fuel and providing the minimum of goods and services needed to keep 
the wheels going round. The size of the armed forces demanded, and the date by 
which they are demanded sets the problem ; and now it remains for those in charge 
of mobilization to allocate as little as they dare to the basic team, which I will call 
Team C, and to divide the remainder between the fighting men and those who are 
to supply them. 


How is this distribution to be made? The object is, not that the country 
shall be able to go on for ever, but that it shall develop its maximum fighting effort 
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when itis wanted. In other words, mobilizing a country for war is an act of general- 
ship, like deploying men before a battle; and inevitably the course of war causes 
this economic force to become more and more engaged. Team C has to be “ combed 
out ’’ into Team B, Team B into Team A, to fill the gaps caused by casualties, to 
make good the increasing demand, until the whole force of the country is completely 
deployed and engaged and further demands cannot be met. That is the point at 
which battles are won and lost in the field and wars-are won and lost in the terms 
of which we are speaking. Time enters into the problem of mobilizing a nation’s 
war potential. A man running does not expect to run for ever, but only for long 
enough to win ; the measure of his success is that when he has won—but not before— 
he shall have run himself out. So the problem of mobilization is to develop the 
maximum effort when it is wanted. 


Let us now come to Germany and watch this war potential developing. Let us 
begin, not in 1939, but in 1934, when Hitler had been eighteen months in power. 
Germany is a country with nearly all the potentialities of a great fighting Power ; 
with substantial, though not secure, food resources; with great coal resources, her 
energy resources deficient only in oil ; and oil in substantial, though still not adequate, 
quantities was in sight in Roumania. On the other hand, she is a country deficient 
in many important raw materials ; deficient in the steel-hardening alloys ; possessing 
very little copper, no tin, no nickel; deficient, too, in many animal and vegetable 
products; possessing no rubber, very little wool, very little cotton, insufficient 
fats. She is, of course, a country with very highly developed armament industries. 
In 1934 she was in the depth of depression, with great unemployment, little discipline, 
little control; yet, strangely enough, a marvellous weapon of control had already 
been forged and made ready for the Dictator—that control of foreign exchange 
which, in a quiet way, not only permits, but compels, any Government to dictate 
the development of its country’s industry, by giving it not merely the possibility but 
the necessity of deciding what shall be imported. 


Just one glimpse of 1935. Germany had announced that she possesses military 
and naval aircraft. General Goering said how it was done. He assured the world 
that he had not had these aircraft for a long time hidden away in forests or under+ 
ground hangars—and I have no doubt he was right—but it had been, he claimed, 
done in a unique fashion -‘ by. expanding technical and industrial capacity to the 
extreme limit.so as to create an Air Force at a blow.” He had good reason to be 
proyd of his achievement. It was an indication of what could be done by applying 
modern methods wholeheartedly to the science of war. 


Turn to 1939. German coal production was up by 50 per cent, bread grain by 20 
per cent., employment in industry by nearly 50 per cent. Synthetic oil plants 
were already giving a very substantial. return. Oil stocks, food stocks, stocks of 
every deficient commodity had been laid in. The British-designed Hermann 
Goering Works were already busily engaged in working Germany’s low-grade iron ores. 
Controls had been developed—of management ; of labour ; of peasant agriculture, 
on which the food. situation is based. Three million men were under arms. The 
country was-half mobilized and ready for a flying start. 


I intend no criticism of those Allied men and firms who sold the commodities 
from which Germany built up her stocks, thereby giving expression to one of the 
objects for which the Germans are said to, be fighting, namely, free access to raw 
materials. There was no alternative but to declare economic war before the other 
war ; and that could never be done, because economic war is far too grim. 
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But now, in September, 1939, we reach the point at which economic 
war began. The Intelligence Department of the Ministry of Economic Warfare 
was hard at work identifying enemy interests among the consignors and consignees 
of the immense volume of cargoes pouring into Germany’s front doors—which are 
not, unfortunately for the blockade, by any means all situated in German territory 
—into Rotterdam, Antwerp, Oslo, Stockholm, Trieste. A very considerable effort 
was obviously needed in Intelligence in order to distinguish cargoes going through 
neutral countries to undisclosed enemy destinations. But soon the flood was 
reduced toa stream and the stream to a trickle ; dnd; meanwhile, the further stream 
of supplies from adjacent countries into Germany, though inaccessible to naval 
blockade, was being reduced by war trade agreements, such as that concluded with 
Sweden, and by other means. 

But all these things, remember, were of only long-term effect. -Germany had 
been preparing for the blockade for five years ; Dr. Goebbels has told us so. What 
was of immediate effect was the cutting in two of the coastal sea communications. 
The severance of the Mediterranean from the North Sea was an aspect of economic 
warfare which took effect at once. For instance, all the coal which had gone -b 
sea from the Ruhr to Italy had to go by rail through the Alps. Later, when Italy 
came in and her British supplies ceased, the whole of her twelve million tons a year 
had to go from Germany by rail. The fact that that was successfully done is a 
credit to those who administered the German railways. None the less, the loss in 
productivity of effort involved in dragging coal through the Alps, in comparison 
with sending it by sea, is substantial. On the other hand, the Pact with Russia 
re-opened a trade which had been dying ever since Hitler came in. Russian oil 
started coming in, also Russian manganese ; and across the Trans-Siberian railway 
came rubber and edible oils. So in that initial stage, economic war, conspicuous 
as it was, could impose only a partial blockade. 

We come to 1940. The military success of the German campaign of 1940 
almost swamped our realization at the moment of its enormous economic effect. 
Germany’s capture of oil raised her stocks far above what they had been when the 
war began. There was practically no weak point in her economy which was not 
immediately fortified by the tremendous accession of captured stocks. There was 
an immediate accession of man-power in the form of prisoners. Of longer-term 
importance, Germany, having achieved domination over all the occupied countries | 
of the West, had access to their.man-power, their industrial resources, their raw 
materials and their food production. Apart from the occupied countnes, Switzerland 
was almost surrounded, Sweden almost surrounded ; Germany had gained access 
to Spain, access to Portugal, access through France to the I'rench North African 
colonies—and, for a country at war, access as a dominant customer is in some ways 
more convenient than access as a conqueror... More than this: Germany had won. 
control of the Atlantic seaboard from North Cape to Biarritz. The British Navy, 
with the coast of a continent to watch as well as a country to guard, would be hard 
put to it to maintain the blockade. 

Thus opens the second phase of the economic -war ; the transfer of the blockade 
from the seas to the sources. It is an old story but a good one, and I will refer to 
it briefly. 

The Navicert was a facility, a passport through the control, exempting the 
importer of goods from condemnation in Prize, though not by any means exernpting 
him from the delays of interception and search. . It is sometimes said that in 1940 
Navicerts were made compulsory. They were not made compulsory. We could 
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not apply a policy of compulsion to neutrals, especially then; we could ‘not alter 
the law of Prize, especially then. What we could do was to say that any un-Navi- 
certed cargo would be regarded as contraband and seized, and the question fought 
out in the Prize court. Since seizure meant at least serious delay for the owner, 
it became’ more convenient to take a Navicert. 

But there were many enemy agents in neutral countries still anxious to ship 
to the enemy on his immense incompletely blockaded coast. So other pressures 
were devised. It was declared that a ship which wished to avoid interference should 
obtain a Ship Navicert and, to obtain that, it must amongst other things only carry 
navicerted cargo, Freights were high; neutral ship-owners wanted nothing more 
than quick turn-rounds. It became more convenient to obtain a Ship Navicert. 

There are many parts of the world in which it is difficult to operate a ship for 
long without having recourse to some British facility. Although we did not deny 
these facilities to anyone in advance, we made it clear that they could be counted 
on only by.those who we knew were not our enemies. So those who wanted to be 
sure of these facilities—repairs, tugs, docks, water, victuals, insurance, reinsurance, 
banking—found it more convénient to comply with the rules; ‘which, of ‘course, 
included the obtaining of a Ship’s Navicert. 

In addition, we had the power to declare as an enemy any neutral who was not 
sufficiently neutral. There were, and are still, large areas of the world where 
important business firms would find it hard to carry on business if they were to be 
treated as enemies by all Britons. 

Behind all these newly developed pressures was the shadow of the Navy, with 
its immense prestige, which for long left the world believing that that great Force 
was even more elastic than it is. And behind that was a fund of goodwill which, 
in many countries and in many places, often unexpected places, caused this curious 
informal mobilization of Britain’s commercial, financial and shipping power to be 
accepted and sometimes even welcomed. 

Thus, at the moment of our greatest weakness, the blockade was not relaxed 
but tightened. Tver since it has become more and more effective with less and 
less naval support. 

Meantime, there opened in some of the neutral countries that curious form of 
battle known as Pre-emption, in which we and our enemies bid against each other 
like commercial rivals in those few markets to which we both have access. 

At the same time the whole coast of Europe became an “ economic ”’ battlefield. 
‘T have already referred to the importance of the severing of communications between 
the Mediterranean and the North Sea. Now the whole Continental .side of the 
North Sea, the Channel and the Bay of Biscay were open to operations by Coastal 
Command and the Navy. This was*even more important, in particular because 
traffic in iron ore and in coal between Germany and Sweden was vital to both, and 
it was extremely inconvenient if that traffic could not come down the North Sea. 
That battle has gone on ever since, never more intensively than in this last year. 

Finally, the economic war broke out in the occupied countries. Economic war 
has been fought there continually and increasingly, I am thankful to say, until now. 

So the economic battlefield enormously widened. It is curious, looking back, 
that for some time it was an open question in June, 1940, whether there was anything 
left for the Ministry of Economic Warfare to do! 

One event of 1940 proved of great benefit to our future economic war. We were 
extremely heavily bombed. Whereas the other Services had been using their weapons 
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for a considerable time and knew what sort of effort was needed for what sort of 
objective, bombing was new. There was no way of discovering its effect so’ good 
as being at the wrong end. The fact that we were at the wrong end on a large scale 
first, made available to this country knowledge about the effect of bombing which 
could not be available to the Germans. The start we thus gained in learning the 
possibilities and limitatiuns of that most important weapon of war has already 
proved of great value. 


Now let us turn on, through rg41. The Germans had gone down to the Black 
Sea ; the enemy coast extended all the way from Trieste to Constanza. A new oppor- 
tunity was opened for a very dangerous traffic between the Danube and Italy—but it 
was kept closed, against all our expectations, by a small, perfectly timed effort'on the 
part of the Navy. On land, the rail and river traffic up the Danube had passed 
entirely into German control, and for the first time the oil of Roumania had become 
a real part of German resources. German administration and development soon 
eliminated the transport bottleneck between West and South-East Europe. The 
whole of Europe was within German scope; the whole of its economic resources 
were being exploited together. 


But, simultaneously with the development of these adverse factors, the Russian 
war began. German supplies from Russia were cut off; her trans-Siberian supplies 
from the Far East were cut off ; her trans-Russian supplies from Persia were cut off. 
This was perhaps the most bewildering of all the swift changes that at one time 
or another have transformed the economic front. 


In 1941 there occurred something still more significant. At that time German 
forces reached their optimum mobilization. Team C, the suppliers of, the basic 
necessities, had been squeezed until they could hardly be squeezed any more; the 
war industries could hardly be cut any more; the Army, which had increased 
by a million and more with practically no increase in the armaments suppliers who 
were keeping it going, could not grow or maintain itself unless new sources of men 
could be developed. This could be achieved only by diluting the labour force with 
more foreign workers. Foreign labourers, civilian and prisoners of war, were already 
up to three million ; they have since risen to more than five million. Thenceforward, 
failing victory in Russia and a partial demobilization, the future was bound to be 
a story of falling productivity, increasing dilution and increasing Jack of balance 
between the “ three teams.” 


In Spring 1942 came crisis. Plans had gone wrong for the ‘first time. There 
were signs of Germany improvising hasty and unsatisfactory expedients. There 
were shortages at the front. The disastrous Winter had been as hard on wheat 
and on locomotives as on men; transport was strained to the utmost ; food pros- 
pects were bad. There was every evidence of a short-time policy, put on of necessity 
to whip up the effort for a campaign in 1942 which was not planned, nor ever intended 
to be necessary. And, at the same time, Japan came in and there was opened on 
the other side of the world a new enemy area full of materials which Germany wants, 
a place full of men and materials without factories, standing over against German 
Europe, which was full of factories, without materials and ever shorter of men. 
These events again re-made the economic map and ushered in the latest phase of 
the economic war. 

The blockade was a solved problem in the sense of restricting supplies from 


neutrals overseas. It was good in x94r. With the addition of American help it 
could be made still better. But the problem was no longer to cut off supplies from 
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neutrals, but to keep two enemy worlds apart. This was-a problem for naval and 
air power—a fighting problem ; we were back where we were at the beginning of 
the War, indeed, farther back. That was the first fundamental change of this latest 
stage of economic war. 


There was another change, a curious onc, less conspicuous. The United 
Nations, by their increasing demands for supplies and for shipping, were beginning 
to create world shortages in almost everything. The problem of the neutrals had 
formerly been to get permission to import; their problem was now increasingly 
to become how to find the stuff and to find the ships to carry it. Thus relationships 
between belligerents and neutrals must tend to change. Instead of simply seeking 
to be left alone, neutrals must have an increasing interest in’ securing a share in 
belligerent-controlled supplies, whilst belligerents must come to consider ever more 
carefully what they are prepared to supply to a neutral country and what to seek 
in exchange. Meantime, the shadow of the enemy’s armed forces on the adjacent 
neutrals’ boundaries began to lift and has lifted ever since. Thus open new possi- 
bilities of economic war in these neutral countries at a time when their resources 
have become relatively more important to our enemies. 


In this phase, too, the bombing of industrial objectives has greatly increased 
in importance:and effect. The lessons of 1940, wedded to the resources of 1942, 
have produced a substantial economic effect and promise more in 1943. 


Finally, internal resistance comes more and more to mean Germany’s fight 
for men; and it concentrates more and more on France and on Russia. The occupied 
countries have been tapped, their resources have been put to work, and then they, 
too, have begun to fall back; because of a shortage of men and a shortage of materials. 
There remains only one substantial reservoir of skilled labour—France ; and during 
these last months we have been watching the fight of French labour to resist com- 
pulsion. We have been seeing that crisis become more and more acute. Now it 
has been intensified by these latest events, which we hope will mean that the cordon 
is at last completed. That is where we stand now. 


A conspicuous feature of these Jast months has been that Germany seems to 
have regained control over her deteriorating economic situation. The 1942 campaign 
was fought ; it was fought ona restricted scale. Transport still operates ; it operates 
on a restricted scale; it is cut to fit oil supplies, locomotives, rolling stock. Ger- 
many’s economic planning is still equal to the increasing strains which are being 
thrown upon it, partly by our action in economic war and partly by the development 
of the war itself.. And between those two it is impossible to distinguish. 


Thus far, then, the drain on. the energy fund remains a drain, an attrition. 
It may conceivably be reversed. There are vast stores of labour in Russia, vast 
stores of raw materials in the Far East. It is too early to assure ourselves that ‘this 
present dwindling tendency is permanent. Yet I am sure that we have the power 
to make it permanent ; and I am sure that, if we do make it permanent, -there will 
come a time sooner or Jater—a time which even the Germans would find it most 
difficult to assess and which I am not prophesying—when the effects of economic 
war will begin to multiply themselves, until they not only affect strategy and 
operations but begin to confuse planning itself. The task of continually adjusting 
increasing needs to diminishing supplies will get too difficult ; and these difficulties 
will cast their shadow upon every plan. It is at that point that results begin to 
multiply themselves, failure accumulates, battles are lost, wars are lost; and-in 
that-ultimate breakdown the effects of economic war will be completely. merged 
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with the phenomena of defeat ; because, as I have said, economic war is only a part 


of total war. 
DISCUSSION 


First OFFICER THURSTON, W.R.N.S.: May I ask what effect the liberation of 
West Africa would have ? 


Tue Lecturer: I think West Africa by itself would not have any effect on the 
blockade, because the occupation of North Africa will, I take it, already have cut off from 
France the supply of ground nuts which were the only important import from French 
West Africa into France, and which constituted quite a large proportion of her ration 
of edible fats. 


Mr. L. M. Earte: What was the small naval effort to which the Lecturer referred ? 


Tne Lecturer : When Crete fell there was an obvious risk that sea communications 
would be opened from Constanza to Trieste. That would have been serious ; but there 
was just enough sinking of ships to keep that traffic to almost negligible proportions. 
That important result was, I believe, achieved by quite a small naval effort, perfectly 
adjusted to its task. 


Mr. WooLicomBE-Boyce: So far as we know, have we completely cut communi- 
cations between Japan and Germany, or are they getting any valuable supplies through 
by submarine ? 


Tue LEcTURER: No, we have not completely cut communications. There are 
wide waters between these two enemy countries, and, if the enemy try hard enough, 
some ships will certainly get through and will certainly carry valuable cargoes, because 
each side possesses what the other urgently needs. I hope that the quantity that gets 
through will not be enough significantly to affect the position ; but it remains a battlefield. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


The fact that there are not many questions I think shows that Colonel Vickers has, 
as J anticipated, given you all a very great deal to think about. 


Of the many facts that he gave, the one which will probably stay longest in your 
minds is the striking figure that 85 per cent. of raw materials go in the production of 
food and fuel, and that all wars are really fought on the remaining 15 per cent. . That 
shows, at once, the enormous importance of the blockade. Whereas the soldier or sailor 
is striking at the 15 per cent., the blockade is striking.at the 85 per cent. But in so far 
as the Germans know full well that the blockade was one of the chief causes of their 
downfall in the last war, Hitler took what he thought was very good care to see that 
Germany did not fail again in that respect. Immense quantities of the necessities of 
war were accumulated deliberately as part of his plan before he plunged the world into 
war, The moment a man has declared war, however, he brings to his council table 
not only all the plans and the schemes that he has made, but also all the mistakes that 
he has made, and already the Germans are beginning to find out that in some directions 
their provisions were not adequate. 


You may ask what does the Ministry of Economic Warfare do besides collecting 
the facts and analysing the problems described by Colonel Vickers this afternoon. The 
answer is that we pass them on to the ‘proper quarters, and the soldier, the sailor 
and the airman are constantly coming to the Ministry for information and asking us to 
make further examination into particular aspects of particular questions. Economic 
warfare is an integral part of total warfare, and all wars have to be fought not only on 
sea and on land and in the air, but also in the mines and the factories and the farms as well. 
It only remains for us to record a hearty vote of thanks to Colonel Vickers for his brilliant 
lecture this afternoon. 


The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman were carried by 
acclamation, 


